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COMMENTARY 


Tue Uses oF INFORMATION. When Beaverbrook leader-writers 
have nothing else to say, they begin on—or, rather, continue 
with—the British Council. This occupational obsession with the 
cost of the information services and of the work of the Council 
in presenting British culture abroad, can hardly have any effect 
on serious opinion. But the sort of philistinism which conceals 
its real purpose behind a2 concern for saving the country’s cash 
can always be sure of a rough-and-ready response in a native 
suspicion of the intangibles in international relations. How does 
an exhibition of British paintings in Montevideo assist our trade 
with South America? And do English classes in Jugoslavia keep 
Russian ambitions at bay in the Balkans? The answer of course is 
that you cannot estimate, on a short-term basis, the effect of such 
things. But if you happen to believe that international under- 
pie demands fasts ginted than treaties and alliances if it is 
to endure, then the disinterested interpretation of one country’s 
life and traditions to another is profoundly important. For the 
conception of political life in terms only of military necessity and 
economic advantage is a travesty of man’s deepest needs, and it 
has become very evident that such noble projects as the Council 
of Europe have suffered because they have lacked the popular 
support that can only spring from a tradition of mutual informa- 
tion and respect between the peoples concerned. 

Such abstractions as ‘Free Europe’ can be merely the political 
response to a cold war and can easily disappear when the crisis 
is past. The long-term work of international understanding 
demands much deeper consideration and much harder work than 
even the multiplication of those agencies of alphabetical obscurity 
which we have grown used to since the war. It may, for instance, 
in retrospect be one of the greatest achievements of M. René 
Massigli’s recently-concluded mission in London that he did so 
much for French culture in Britain. Such institutions as the 
Lycée in South Kensington and the Maison Frangaise in Oxford, 
as well as the extension of exchange visits between teachers and 
students, have done an immense amount for Anglo-French 
understanding at the intelligible level of ordinary human contacts, 
and their effect will last. So, too, the work of the British Council, 
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COMMENTARY 3 
especially perhaps in the colonial territories (and among colonial 
students in this country), is building up a confidence and know- 
ledge which cannot be estimated in terms of immediate advantage, 
but which are certainly the prerequisite for trust and ordered 
political growth. 

The Catholic Church provides a perennial analogy of unity 
and diversity which has its meaning in the secular sphere. And 
although the divided world we know offers little immediate 
hope that international peace based on international understandin 
can be realized, yet any attempt to further it must be SI 
To reach real agreement, whether it be called co-existence or 
by a more realistic name, with the Communist world may seem 
so far beyond imagination that even lesser ambitions may be 
pessimistically abandoned. It would be a tragedy to conclude that 
we can hope for nothing but the closely-guarded devices of 
military security. Learning to know our neighbours, and making 
it possible for our neighbours to know about us, is a valuable 
preliminary for the extension of that mutual human under- 
regime. 2 which a Christian must hope will one day encompass 

e world. 


Tue Two Faces oF Peron. Argentina is a good example of a 
country where an observer's little ‘henley e can be a most 
dangerous thing. It was too easily supposed a some Catholics 
that an official interest in securing public recognition for the 
Church meant a real respect for the Church’s mission in society. 
The provision of Christian instruction in the state schools was 
heralded as proof of the religious instincts of the Peronistic 
movement. Recent events have shown that as soon as the claims 
of the Church in education and in moulding opinion came into 
conflict with the absolutist ambitions of the régime, then the 
Church would be penalized as ‘deviationist’ and ‘opposed to 
national unity’. Close examination of the school text-books 
used in Argentina for some years before the recent crisis would 
have revealed the true intentions of Peron. The mingling of 
religious and patriotic themes, the accommodation of biblical 
texts to the ‘mission’ of Evita Peron, the identification indeed of 
the ‘justicialist?’ movement with the kingdom of God—all this 
showed clearly enough that religion was conceived as a political 
utility which would never be allowed its proper autonomy in the 
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4 BLACKFRIARS 
national life. Once more it has been made plain that bearers of 
gifts—especially religious gifts—must be feared, for religion is 
not only persecuted when it is destroyed. It can be denied most 
effectively when it is patronized. 


Tue Aquinas Society. A letter in another column draws atten- 
tion to the London Aquinas Society’s new programme, and it is 
to be hoped that readers of this journal (whom one may suppose 
to be in sympathy with its aims) will be glad to support it. 
Between the wars the revival of interest in Thomism was usefully 
reflected in the foundation of several Aquinas Societies in the 
provinces, but it appears that most of them have ceased 
to function. It may be 

ordinary person’ has ceased to attract, and it is certainly true 
that other philosophical allegiances have since commanded more 
controversial attention, so that it has become almost neces 
even for some Catholic philosophers to mention the Church’s 
preferred system with but a measure of patronising acknowledg- 
ment. An Aquinas Society is not concerned to impede philo- 
sophical discussion but rather to foster it under the normative 
influence of the Doctor Universalis, whose authority remains 
unassailed because it is rooted in so fundamental an under- 
standing of reason’s power—and of reason’s limits too. It is to be 
hoped that Birmingham, Leicester, Oxford, and other places 
besides, will be ages by London’s example and will revive 


their societies, which were never more necessary than now. 


In a similar connection we may perhaps draw our readers’ 
attention to this year’s programme at Spode House, Rugeley, 
Staffordshire, and in particular to the second “Writers’ Week- 
end’, sponsored by Brackeriars, to be held from July 1 to 4. 
Details of this, and of other arrangements, may be obtained from 
the Warden at Spode House. 
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TEMPTATION BULLDOZER 
H. C. E. Zacuarias! 


Mansion—a perfect replica of a magnificent Italian palazzo, 

correct down to the least detail, set on a commanding height 
of the city, with a glorious view across the laguna to the mai . 
The interior more than kept the promise of the exterior—from 
the grandiose entrance hall and its sweep of a balustraded stair- 
case well to the lovely furniture and interior decoration of the 
numberless rooms, salons, corridors and landings. Yet for all this 
artistic splendour, the dominating feeling it evoked in me was one 
of profound sadness. For the palazzo was dead, as was its former 
owner, and the heirs, refusing to live there, were making a gift 
of it to a Religious Congregation, which had moved in—so far 
quite 

What makes a mansion in Europe, of which this was such a 
faithful copy, to be what it is, is the fact that it is the family man- 
sion—the place where gallant ancestors had lived and where 
the present head of the house was carrying on a family tradition 
which was being handed on to another generation, now growing 
up within its walls. A family—which included not only the 
actual kin, but tenants, servants, clients and all kinds of henchmen 
and hangers-on, all together forming a true social unit. The Flood 
Mansion by contrast was just a museum piece, the costly whim of 
a mulish individual with no pride of ancestry nor hope of progeny. 
The latter had their own individualistic fancies and felt no desire 
of perpetuating that of their progenitors. It was the incongruity 
of an old-world family setting for the restless, ephemeral indi- 
vidualism of American life which was so terribly depressing. 

Evidently the construction of a Flood Mansion could not have 
been undertaken in former times. It would have taken a life-time 
to do it—generations in fact would keep on altering and adding 
to it. Heirs of past centuries, the owners would build in view of 
centuries to come. Not so Mr Flood. He necessarily was already 
of middle-age when he got together the millions needed for 
such a project as this fairy-palace. He wanted to live there, not his 
1 This was the last article written by Professor Zacharias, who died last year in America. 


G ics time ago, when in San Francisco, I visited the Flood 
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children. It had got to be done quickly, for him to live there and 
enjoy it. And modern technics of course is capable of doing it. 
Immense buildings like the United Nations’ headquarters on 
Manhattan can be got ready within two or three years; even 
amenities like old treescan nowadays be, and are being, transported 
from afar and transplanted, to make a fine show of a garden. 
On a lesser scale than the Flood Mansion, the pattern is repeated 
all over the country. Suburbs are created within a couple py ae 
dolls’ houses in prim little gardens are being put up while you 
wait. 

Much has been written about the individualistic trend of our 
times, but it is perhaps never fully realized to what extent this 
trend is conditioned, if not created, by the technical advance of 
the last hundred years. Technics has so multiplied man’s power 
as to make him independent of the collectivity by which he 
belongs to nature—family, neighbourhood. It has given him the 
feeling of complete mastery over his environment, which he has 
come to look upon as one to be changed at his pleasure. 

The change in mental attitude of c has not been limited 
to narrowly self-regarding plans~of the individual. Nobler 
aims for social betterment have benefited by the creation of 
technical methods for carrying them out. It is not an accident 
that the emergence of utopian socialism coincides with the inven- 
tion of power-machinery. Faced by slums, poverty, the physical 
handicaps of a region, modern man thinks at once in terms of 
bulldozers, real or metaphorical. Dams, irrigation works, rooting 
out of scrub (and with it of sleeping sickness or malaria or what 
—— the obvious means for changing a bad environment and 
making a new Africa or India. 

A New Earth. Never mind about a New Heaven as well. 
Man anyhow now has got the power with his bulldozers to make 
a new earth—let him do it—that surely is quite enough. Physical 
engineering, and with it naturally social engineering. Get a really 
good plan—and then, hey, presto, in five years you will get your 
New Earth, where everybody will have an electric washing- 
machine and a television set and, therefore, everybody will be 
happy ever after. 

e Catholic stands aghast at this end-result of a psyche gical 
change of attitude, which seems to have taken him quite unawares. 
It was so gradual and at first looked so unobjectionable, that even 
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now few Christians realize that the full-blown Communism of 
today is but the logical conclusion of that change from belief 
in God to belief in technics, from a Christian to an anti-Christian 
mentality. 

What is the Christian mentality? It is the recognition that God 
has placed everyone of us in space and time for the sole purpose of 
making ourselves, by the help of his grace, acceptable to him. 
Our life on earth is meant as a time of probation: a school, 
meant to educate us by setting us one test after another. Every 
new situation we have to face is an opportunity for us to prove 
and improve our prudence and fortitude, our justice and temper- 
ance, and above all our faith in, hope for, and love of, God. That 
is the one end and purpose of all our earthly life: a preparatory 
school for heaven. The situation we may find ourselves in may 
be a slum: the question we shall be asked is not, what became 
of the slum, but what justice and charity did you display when 
faced by that problem? Did sloth or concupiscence prevent 
you from doing anything about it? The slum or the garden city 
as such have no absolute value—nothing on earth has, except our 
souls. That is the Christian attitude, whilst the idea that what only 
matters is the objective result, the material success, of our activity 
is anti-Christian. 

And so what: Not quietism, but, Nolite solliciti esse. Do the 
tasks God has allotted to you—in the family, the profession, the 
Commonweal, the Church—as well as you se ow, but don’t 
feverishly look for success, knowing that the whole purpose is 
not there at all. What was the poe of our Lord’s long life of 
drudgery and obscurity in Nazareth, followed by the hectic 
three years of his public ministry: Humanly speaking—just 
downright, utter failure and frustration. And what is more, he 
left us just this Religion of the Cross, and for our sacramental 
a he left us the Sacrament of his Passion, that is of his 
‘failure’. 

This is the mentality of Christ—what of us Christians? Given 
the technical power of turning stones into bread and of jumping 
from the pinnacle of the temple into space, have we, in order to 
gan all the kingdoms of this world and their evanescent glory, 

allen down perchance and worshipped Anti-Christ? 
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CRIME AS AN ALIBI 
ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


bus conductor knew where the prison was, of course. 

‘I suppose you'll be a visitor’, he remarked, with the 

beginning of a smile. ‘I see them every day, lots of them— 

visitors, I mean. I reckon there’d be a good deal less nonsense in 

the papers if the reporters had my job. Crime doesn’t just mean 

blokes behind bars: it’s mothers and brothers and wives. We're 
all of us in it one way or another, I reckon.’ 

The bus conductor was right. The frowning walls of a Wands- 
worth can be society’s alibi: the publicly condemned, out 
of sight, out of mind unless there’s a riot or an execution, are 
hostages to many of our miseries and reflect much more than the 
crimes they have committed. This is not to deny their responsi- 
bility nor to condone the violence that, since the war and especi- 
ally among young criminals, has become so grievous a social 
problem. And sentimentality is in this context the worst of 
counsellors. Yet the isolation of crime, of which the very structure 
of a prison is the symbol, can mask its further meaning. To arrest 
the wrongdoer, to demand his exclusion from society, satisfies 
the natural need of society to be protected from its aggressors. 
And punishment must remain a sanction to vindicate the claims 
of law. Yet for a Christian conscience the crimes of the member 
are the affair of the whole body. ‘All mankind is in Christ one 
man, and the unity of Christians is one Man’, St Augustine 
reminds us, and the shared life of the Body does not cease when 
the members rebel. 

But who are criminals? In one sense every one of us. A few 
years ago the Catholic boys in a Borstal took exception to the 
revised version of a popular mission hymn, which (perhaps due 
to its author’s exigencies in handling rhyme) used to run: 

Jesu! my Lord, behold at length the time 
When I resolve at last to turn away from crime. 
The new text, more intelligibly, speaks of 
‘the day 
When I resolve from sin to turn away’. 
Perhaps the Borstal boys were right, and a community in crime, 
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CRIME AS AN ALIBI 9 
in the sense of our capacity to sin, is certainly an important 
link between ‘them’ and ‘us’. But prison sentences are not 
awarded for moral guilt, and if moral guilt were punished by 
imprisonment one may suppose that most of us would have 
long sentences to serve. It is an irrelevance, certainly, to say that 
criminals may often be morally less culpable than many of the 
respectable. But the context, for the Christian, must always be 
larger than that which the courts can alone recognize, and our 
attitude to crime must in the end be deeply affected by our 
attitude to man as made by God, which is to say as made to live 
among men. 

Of recent years a great deal has been done to provide the 
evidence for a sociology of crime. Elaborate studies of the 
criminal population in terms of psychology, environment and 
social function, have made it possible to analyse the factors that 
seem to make for crime. And in the case of juvenile offenders 
such research should do much to assist the preventive work 
in which lies the principal hope for the future. Among the aspects 
of contemporary life in Britain, the development of the Welfare 
State is of first importance in its effect on social behaviour. The 
implications of full employment and a comprehensive system of 
free education and social services are as yet scarcely realized, but 
it is clear that utopian hopes of universal welfare, once the grosser 
aspects of poverty, ignorance and disease were done away, 
are still far from being fulfilled. Indeed, the irony is that with the 
increasing benevolence of the State there seems to be an increasin 
irresponsibility, especially in a want of respect for authority a 
an increase in violence. The lack of discipline among boys in 
their last years at school and in the period before their call-up 
for conscription is not essentially new, but its social consequences 
are more grave than ever before.! 

It is easy to say that crime on its recent scale is a post-war 
1 The Trial of Craig and Bentley in the ‘Notable British Trials Series’ (Hodge, 15s.) provides 

some sad evidence. Both boys were of respectable families, both were virtually illiterate 
and both showed a callousness and determination in crime which, while fortunately 
rare in the tragedy of its results, is yet characteristic enough of many boys sentenced to 
Borstal. As Craig’s counsel put it at the trial, “Christopher Craig has become 2 symbol 
of wayward youth; the nation’s uneasiness and anxiety about the state of their youth 
have become focused upon him’. Unfortunately the special circumstances of this trial 
for murder unleashed a wave of sensational and ill-informed generalizations about 
juvenile crime, and as usual the popular press, under the guise of moral indignation, 
pandered to the morbid curiosity which revels in the effect of a crime but cares nothing 
about its true causes. 
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phenomenon, and indeed the swollen figures of the years 1946- 
1949 have now notably receded. And the usual catalogue of such 
factors as broken homes, the decline in religion and moral stand- 
ards, the inadequacy of police recruitment, the influence of horror 
comics and gangster films can be cited with reason. But behind 
these disparate items lies a deeper malady which the statistician 
and the sociologist can scarcely discover or describe. It can be 
called ‘public opinion’, but that at once suggests the outraged 
protests at particular enormities: the mood of the Sunday papers, 
in fact. Crime is symptomatic of society as a whole: it is not just 
a malignant growth without cause or consequence, but rather 
an extreme expression of the life of the community or rather of 
that community’s organic weaknesses. 

This may seem a pessimistic diagnosis, but it is the failure to 
relate crime to its true cause—to make of crime an alibi, in fact, 
by which indignation at the criminal’s wickedness can mask the 
general mood that makes it possible—it is this failure which lies 
at the root of most ‘enquiries’. As with so much else besides, it 
might be said that we get the crime we deserve, for ‘crime’ is the 
public and discernible expression of a flaw in society itself and 
ultimately that means ie ie sin and its effects as stimulated in a 
society that has increasingly abandoned the moral sanctions which 
govern men’s obedience to law. 

There is, it has already been suggested, one aspect of contem- 
porary life which has a eee importance liere. Universal 
conscription is as yet so new in English life that its effects can 
scarcely be measured. But, whatever military justification there 
may be for conscription in peace time (and on this matter there 
are divergencies of opinion even among the military experts 
themselves), there can be no question of its consequences on the 
social life of the country. There are many who maintain that 
conscription is in fact an important solvent of class distinctions, 
that almost all conscripts are improved physically by their two 

ears’ service, that in any case the abandonment of conscription 
would upset the carefuliy-balanced economy of the country and 
would mean an end of full employment. 

But on the other side of the account there are undoubtedly 
features of service life which encourage the weak to turn to the 
easy resorts of ‘scrounging’ and that attitude of indifference to 
‘public’ property which, translated into civilian terms, can mean 
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CRIME AS AN ALIBI II 


something more sinister. And it can scarcely be supposed that, 
for instance, the techniques of commando training are not, for 
some, a training for violence later on. The question here is not to 
discuss the moral legitimacy of conscription but merely to 
suggest that the price of a necessity (if it be such) of this sort can 
produce some uncomfortable results, if only in a small minority. 
And there are problems of great difficulty involved in the 
uncertainty of the seemingly pointless years between leaving 
school and the call-up as well as in the readjustment of the 
National Serviceman to civilian life at the age of twenty or so. 
Once more, a realistic inspection of the causes of crime cannot 
afford to ignore such questions as these, produced as they inevi- 
tably are by the lamentable state of uneasy peace which now seems 
to be our permanent lot.2 
In the end society’s attitude to crime must depend on its 
attitude to itself. For the recognition that disease is only intelligible 
in terms of the organism that is affected must mean more than 
outraged protest and unspecified complaint. It means, in fact, 
seeing the very dilemma of our present condition for what it is: 
existing as we seem to be on the edge of a disaster beyond all 
imagining, we can scarcely be surprised if some of the neuroses 
such a condition creates should develop into crime. There has 
always been crime, it is true, and sinful nature will not be wholly 
healed this side of eternity. But Catholics, in particular, knowing 
as they should what are the limits of human perfectibility, 
aware of what a corporate responsibility must mean, have a 
special responsibility. They should interest themselves much 
more actively in the welfare of prisoners, especially on their 
return to the life of the community. Perhaps all the individual 
can do is to help to build up the Body of Christ in the place where 
he is, in the circumstances he finds. This may not seem a large 
contribution to the healing of society as a whole, but its effects 
2 Crime and the Services, by John Spencer (Routledge, 28s.) is a most: valuable sociological 
study, both as to method and as to the conclusions drawn. Dr Spencer’s primary concern 
is with the influence that Service life has on criminal behaviour, and his case-histories 
are for the most part of ex-Service convicts interviewed in prisons and Borstals. But 
much of what he says has its relevance to the more general problem of the influence of 
service in the Armed Forces on potential criminals. Such matters as the habit of forming 
gangs, the effect of desertion and the difficulty of resuming social contacts in the local 
community when the period of conscription is over, are important determinants of 
social behaviour. Dr Spencer’s study is of the greatest importance, and, as Dr Hermann 


Mannheim points out in his introduction, should draw attention to a social grouping 
which, after the family and the school, is becoming dominant in the national life. 
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can reach very far. One member of Christ who has been helped 
to return to a life of Christian peace, to that ‘tranquility of order’ 
which owes nothing at last to the material circumstances which 
the world thinks indispensable for joy—that one member can do 
much to bring others into the community he has come to love. 
And the Gospels are a sufficient warning of the folly of judging 
success by statistics. 


THE HART 
from the French of Jean de la Ceppéde 


The hart that’s roused by hunters on the wild heath 
Flees to the river, plunges and gains the shore. 

So Jesus, the Jews’ quarry, dips in death 

And comes to the other bank to die no more. 


The hart’s a foe to serpents, they aver, 

Bites, beats them and devours. Jesus destroys 
The coiling Serpent, Death’s provisioner, 
And Death itself, and all that it employs 


He has devoured, digested, made his own 
As food is turned to increase of blood and bone; 
For he is Life, he lives indeed. To him 


As to the hart that leaps in the morning light 
The prophets have trumpeted, have a delight, 
And we in the same mood his triumph hymn. 


BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 
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WHAT IS EUROPE?! 
Rotanp Hitt 


HE origin of this work goes back to the winter of 1942 
when a Conference of Allied Ministers of Education 


met in London to consider the possibility of producing 
a European history ‘of an objective character’ which might be 
available for general use after the war. The results of their delibera- 
tions are three volumes on the history of European civilization 
which, the editors hope, may be translated into other languages 
in order to communicate ‘to the youth of Europe, as dispassion- 
ately and as justly as possible, some sense of the inheritance of 
Europe and the influence of that inheritance’. 

In the dark days of the last war England was the hope of an 
oppressed Continent, and it would have been invaluable if the 
liberation of Europe, having had its point of departure in this 
country, could have been followed by an intellectual assessment 
of the spiritual values of the European past to meet the hopes of 
a despairing world. If the First World War can be regarded as 
the real end of the nineteenth century, there are grounds for 
seeing in the Second World War the end of a whole phase of 
European history which we would describe as the triumph and 
fall of human reason. Europe was confronted by a barbarian 
revolt of unreason. What was this Europe? What could, and indeed 
can, be salvaged from the past? Or should the question really be: 
what is the new view of man which the European inheritance 
compels us to accept? For that is what an inheritance means; 
not an end, a looking back, but a new beginning, a start with 
envied and valued possessions. 

That inheritance will not be found in these pages. In a now 
famous passage of his History of Europe, H. A. L. Fisher wrote: 
“Men wiser and more learned than I have discerned in history a 
plot, a rhythm, a predetermined A ognay These harmonies are 
concealed from me. I can see only one emergency following 
upon another as wave follows upon wave.’ This is the historical 
school encountered here, and one seems to detect the same 


1 The European Inheritance. Edited by Sir Ernest Barker, Sir George Clark, Professor 
P. Vaucher. (Oxford University Press; 5 gns.) 
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14 BLACKFRIARS 
underlying belief in progress—is that not a pattern:—and 
humanism, as if these values had somehow remained untarnished 
in the purgatory of our times. Sir Ernest Barker would add 
‘federalism and some mode of economic co-operation’. He 
writes in his concluding survey: “Europe can endure and prosper, 
and maintain the perpetuity of her inheritance, if she can mix 
some new and experimental form of federalism, suited to her own 
peculiar needs, with the other forces which have been and still 
are active in determining her life.’ You need be neither an 
existentialist nor a Communist to find that an inadequate faith 
with which to meet the spiritual crisis of modern Europe. 

The nineteenth century is ‘the century of liberalism, socialism 
and nationalism’; in 1914 “Europe went into the melting pot 
in which it is still immersed’ because of the dissolution of the 
Turkish and Austro-Hungarian Empire. Of course, there is 
a recognition that other factors were at work. Professor Barker 
gives an impressive catalogue of the various elements, like Pales- 
tine and Greece and Rome, codes of morals and manners, sysi*ras 
of politics and law, art and science, that have gone to the making 
of Europe. But it is the very complexity of this catalogue which 
confuses. The visitor to a musevm is wearied by looking at a 
mass of relics, however precious each of which may be, because 
there is no common strand, no unity and family likeness apart 
from one, humanist and rationalist liberalism, which is precisely 
the one that has been found wanting and unable to resist the 
revolutions of our age. 

To the Greeks Europe meant the ‘wide prospect’, the ‘broad 
field of vision’, narrow as was in fact their geographical Europe, 
but the very complexity of the Europe here described makes it 
impossible to understand it. What we need, and what the general 
reader specially needs, is a simple answer to the question: what 
has happened to Europe and why? Historians like Troeltsch and 
Christopher Dawson in their respective fields have grasped that 
simple and unifying strand. The history of Europe cannot 
be understood without drawing together the great spiritual 
and existential crises which alone provide the keys to events 
otherwise meaningless and dull. 

There was a cultural, and perhaps spiritual, unity in pre- 
historic Europe, which Professor Gordon Childe describes. It 
extended from Africa to Poland and Moravia and is revealed in 
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the amazing cave drawings of paleolithic man. But the spiritual 
problem of European unity as we really know it became acute 
in the ancient world which was not essentially European at all 
but Asian and Mediterranean. Dr W. W. Tarn, the author of this 
section, deals with all the facts of Greek and Roman greatness 
and decline, and he is particularly interesting on Alexander the 
Great. But it is not the facts that tell us of the crisis of a world 
as it became European. 

There is a little chapter unrelated to what goes before or after, 
by Professor C. H. Dodd, on “The Jews and the Beginning of the 
Christian Church’. It reveals the weakness of a method of narra- 
tion consciously or unconsciously limited to political happenings. 
‘Jesus (his followers believed) stood for the cause of God, and had 
given his life for it.’ Can one deal thus with the tremendous fact 
of God becoming man, and if one can, does that kind of history 
make sense? “The doctrine of the Incarnation of the Logos gave 
the Christian faith a medium for interpreting itself to Greek- 
thinking people; and it also provided an instrument for the 
construction of a reasoned Christian theology.’ But what was it 
like to be a Christian in the first century A.D. and to believe thatz 

And so we go on, unenlightened, to the other great crisis of 
the fourth century, a crisis so very similar to that of our own 
times. We are told ‘why’ the Roman Empire collapsed but not, 
which is far more important, what precisely it was that saved 
Europe from darkness. Of course, the facts are here: the Papacy, 
St Benedict, monks and kings, but facts do not explain; they are, 
in Lord Acton’s words, ‘a burden to the memory, not an illum- 
ination of the soul’. Professor F. L. Ganshof, of the University of 
Ghent, can write about the Middle Ages without seeing in the 
struggle between Popes and Emperors much more than a political 
conflict. He does not go into the profound clash between two 
fundamentally opposed concepts of society. We do not learn 
what the idea of the Holy Roman Empire meant to medieval 
man, what it felt like to be a Ghibelline or a Guelf. Not that there 
is not 2 painstaking account of all the relevant facts—and there 
are so many more—but an understanding of the real spiritual 
problems, of the beginning of the divergence between Byzantium 
and Rome, is nowhere conveyed, and yet without it and its effects 
on later centuries the European inheritance is incomprehensible. 
A wider approach is that of Professor Sir George Clark who 
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deals with the ‘Early Modern Period’, the Reformation, the 
Discoveries, the Wars of the seventeenth century, concluding, 
perhaps too much in the English strain of misunderstanding the 
term, with the ‘Baroque’ age. He is followed by two French 
historians, Professors Vaucher and Mornet, on the Age of 
Enlightenment and the French Revolution, but here again the 
wood cannot be seen for the trees. The events, the ideas and the 
men are all there, but we can never feel the force of the impact 
on Europe of Cartesian man, of the view of man as the measure 
of all things, and consequently of the later collapse of that 
rationalist and romantic ~~ The Reformation 
displaced the Church; the eighteenth century displaced Christ 
and the Christian ethics and dogma and substituted its own 
dogma of man and secularism. There is no analysis in these 
chapters of what this has meant and still means for the European 
inheritance, how deeply influenced the nineteenth century 
and our own has been by a theory of politics and education 
and society which took no account of original sin and supposed 
man naturally able to institute a way of life for the discernment 
and the realization of good. Nor do we understand why the roots 
of nineteenth-century authoritarianism and twentieth-century 
totalitarianism must be sought in the democratic religion of the 
French Revolution, and earlier still in the Athenian political 
experience, and as Lord Percy of Newcastle would have it, in 
the displacement of ‘Augustinianism’ from the State in to the 
Church. 

Professor Geoffrey Bruun writes on the nineteenth century, 
and by virtue of his New World perspective, his is perhaps one 
of the best contributions to these volumes, going ae the 
external facts into the social and economic tensions which we 
have inherited. In an interesting chapter on the problems of the 
1914-1950 era, Professor Vermeil introduces the comparison 
between traditional and modern ‘atonal’ music as a help towards 
an understanding of the conflict between western humanism 
and the disharmony of the human mind, awakened long ago by 
Copernicus’s view of the world and stimulated both by the 
scientific inventions and the extraordinary increase in popula- 
tions. But his findings, and in particular his emphasis on the 
German responsibility for the European chaos, have not been 
related to the conclusions of the other contributors. The problem 
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of Germany, and the political as much as the religious, is the 
problem of Europe in miniature, and cannot be understood 
without mentioning the impact on Europe of the first division 
of the Carolingian Empire by the Treaty of Verdun in 843, and 
the effects of nationalist disintegration on the position of the 
Emperor as a ‘Justice of the Peace’ of Europe. 

The choice of nine scholars—four Britich, one Belgian, three 
Frenchmen and one American—can hardly be regarded as 
representative; the omission of Spanish, German and Scandin- 
avian contributions is a serious defect. The selection of the illus- 
trations and of the series of interesting documents appended to 
each of the seven major divisions of this History deserve a special 


word of praise. But we cannot help regretting that an impressive 


scholarly effort has gone into the making of just another quan- 
titatively bewildering work on Euro history. The Com- 
munist view of man is an aberration of the European inheritance 
but it is the only philosophy that appears from these pages to 
have made the necessary effort of shaping the past according to 
a new vision. The Christian view of man which is the heart of 
the European inheritance remains hidden in the humanist under- 
growth. 


CATECHISM FOR ADULTS—II: GOD 
IAN Histop, 


Apostles’ Creed, like all creeds, is a formal summary 
of salient points in the tradition—in the paradosis, what is 
handed over in the spirit from the Apostles to the end of 

time. Though it was not drawn up by the Apostles it does repre- 
sent a systematic elaboration of the trinitarian formulae and 
clauses found in the Epistles of St Paul. The evidence suggests 
that in the primitive Church the creeds take shape first in 
association with the interrogations which are part of the baptismal 
rite, and secondly in the catechetical instructions. Be that as it 
may, there is no evidence for fixed official creeds till the turn of 
the second century when the Roman Creed was formulated as a 
declaratory creed for catechumens—this is the creed which, with 
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some modifications, we know as the Apostles’ Creed. This 
creed follows a basic trinitarian pattern—the first article treating 
of God the Father, the second to the seventh with God the Son, 
and the eighth to the twelfth with God the Holy Spirit. 

Simple though the creed is in language and structure as com- 
pared with the creeds for bishops characteristic’ of the fourth 
century, each article states a mystery of faith—it is, says St Thomas, 
the task of an article of a creed to give guidance to the mind of the 
faithful on points where there are distinguishable reasons for 
asserting that faith here carries us beyond reason. Hence it is 
clear that creed-saying is an activity of faith and that the creeds 
are concerned to direct the faithful mind to supernatural truth. 

The first article of the creed asserts our belief in ‘God, the 
Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth’. There is no doubt 
as to why this is the first article, for it tells of the ground of our 
faith, that God is ruler and Lord. The article does not merely 
assert that there is a principle which is the source of all form and 
existence, it is not merely exclusive of fatalism and agnosticism, 
of a trust in luck or belief in the final character of the statistical 
method; it goes much further than that, for it is not directly 
concerned to state a philosophic position that can be arrived at 
by an analysis of experience. It is a statement of faith; one which 
will, it is true, incorporate and make use of valid philosophic 
concepts and sentences, but which is not to be understood as an 
attempt to philosophize about God. What the article asserts is 
that the transcendent and everlasting ground of existence— 
that which the mind can only indicate by saying that it is ‘the 
other’, ‘the uncreated’, ‘the light unapproachable’, has revealed 
itself in and through history. It says that that which is beyond 
being, the remote God of the philosophers, discovers himself 
to man as the Holy One of Israel. All the instinctive longing of 
mankind, all the complication of myth, is caught up and purified 
in this showing feat which is the subject of the Scriptures. 
What is revealed is not the product of the longing nor is it 
dependent on human inquiry, though it fulfils the former and 
verifies the latter. The creature is confronted by the Creator, 
by ‘I am who am’. God, in faith, impinges on the soul, not 
simply as one whose presence is indicated by the analysis of the 
objects of sense experience, but as the Maker of history 
and the Lord of Creation. He does not present himself as the 
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complement of creation or as contained within it, but as the 
mysterium tremendum in whose purpose alone is revealed the pattern 
of being and of life. 

God is the object of faith; it bears upon him and upon him 
alone. All else is seen in him and the revelation of his purpose 
creates a new perspective for the soul. All things are seen, in 
faith, anew, from the Godward standpoint, and from that point 
of vantage all things are evaluated. This is what is meant by sayi 
that faith is theocentric, a Copernican revolution by ‘which 
the natural man is torn from his centre. 

The God of faith is both known and unknown. He is known 
as our Creator and Lord, as dealing with the children of Israel, 
as speaking through the prophets, as renewing all things in 
Christ. His word comes to man, is received in faith so that man 
becomes aware of God’s purpose. He is near and deals intimately 
with his people, but he is never confined by man. It is, wrote 
St John Chrysostom, ‘an impertinence to say that he who is 
beyond apprehension of even the higher powers, can be com- 
sauheadlad by us earthworms, or imprisoned by the weak forces 
of our understanding’. Even faith is but a dark knowing, for no 
analogy can express, no concept, even illumined, can express the 
infinite. No image or any sort of likeness can represent the abyss 
of being and love which is God. Each statement man makes 
about him indicates at the best only a facet of his glory, and 
indeed, requires all other statements made by the theologian if 
it is not to mislead. The task of theology is to formulate these 
statements, to show their interdependence, to guide our thinking 
about God—its achievement is superb; but theology states 
better what he is not rather than what he is, and theology ends in 
adoration and silence. The realization that his thoughts are not 
our thoughts, and his ways not our ways, lies at the very root of 
religion, for the God who is Creator, is lifted above the heavens 
and no man has seen him at any time. 

In faith and in revelation, God speaks to man in a way suited 
to the limited understanding of man, but the very fact that 
it is his speaking of himself means that it must be to us full of 
mystery. Man’s danger is that he forgets his own limitations, and 
lusting for clarity, substitutes an idol of his own making for the 
God of faith. True, man cannot be too clear in his thinking about 
God, but he can never afford to forget that our precious thoughts 
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are feeble before the Holy One of Israel. He is unique, there is no 
other instance with which he can be compared. His glory fills the 
temple of creation—it is seen reflected there, in the soul, in the 
lives of the saints, but none suffices to give us understanding of the 
‘infinite ocean of being’, and in this life we do not see him as he 
is, but always mediately. 

He is the ‘Father Almighty’—Yahweh Sabaoth. It is not simply 
that he is able to do all things. The creed does not merely assert 
that there is an impersonal something which has the attribute 
of omni-potence. It says that he is all ruling and all sovereign: 
that he has shown his majesty in Creation and in his dealings 
with Israel. He confronts man as holy, as personal, as ruling and 
compassing all things. The emphasis is on his actual rulership. 
He is the measure of all things, so that there is no reality apart 
from him. He is all powerful, but is not sheer power, for his 
power is his wisdom; and though he is above all things he is not 
capricious but does all things well, according to the law of 
his wisdom and the patience of his love. 

Ultimately the language of revelation is a language of mercy 
and love, and for this reason the creed says that he is the Father 
Almighty. The Almighty One reveals himself as Father—not 
only as source of all being, ‘the Father of all things perceptible 
and indivisible’, but ‘our gentle and compassionate Father’ as 
St Clement of Rome wrote. It is not that man constructs a 
picture of God as Father after the image of his human parent— 
this way only too often contaminates our idea of God—but he 
reveals himself as the Father in goodness, as the pattern after 
which all earthly parenthood is named. God deals with man as a 
good and loving Father, but the mode of his love bursts through 
the finite scheme; he is the Father of the prodigal son, he is seen 
in David mourning for Absalom, but above all he is discovered 
in Christ the Son. 

Each of the three sections of the Apostles’ Creed directs our 
attention to the mystery of the Trinity, through the considera- 
tion of one of its Persons. Here faith glimpses the relationship 
of God the Father, the unbegotten source, to the Eternal, begotten 
Son, and plunges into those spiritual depths in which God allows 
man to see something of the life of Godhead. In revelation God 
manifests himself as Father, as Son, as Holy Spirit. The Son is 
the Word, the Image of the Father, whilst the Holy Spirit, 
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roceeding from the Father and the Son, is the love of the Father 
Soe the Son and the Son for the Father. This mystery of the life 
of God—three Persons in one nature—lies at the very centre of 
the life of faith, for this life is a sharing in the love of the Father 
for the Son, in the Holy Spirit. Drawn beyond the natural limits 
of his being, man communicates in the Divine mystery. 

God is “Creator of heaven and earth’. All being depends upon 
him and he created it from nothing. Properly, he alone is Creator, 
all other ‘creation’ presupposes his creation. He is absolutel 
independent of all things and yet he sustains them nearer to _ 
thing than it is to itself. Nothing escapes his plan, for it is his 
plan that sustains all things in being. He cannot be circumvented 
or coerced—he is Lord. 

The earth is his—man and all creatures; the heavens are his, all 
spiritual beings are his. Everything praises him in its being 
and each thing responds to his providence in its own way. 
Heavenly creation, all that which is imperceptible to man, 
serves him; all earthly creation, that with which man is familiar, 
exists to praise him. His creation is good, nothing is evil in itself. 
Only angels and men, because they were made free, can choose 
not to serve. Why then did he make them? We have no answer 
save the one he gives. Man—all free beings—are made to glorify 
God of their free choice: to image, to mirror his perfection. 
As faith deepens, and grace unites more closely, the mystery of 
creation becomes clearer and in Christ man comes nearer to the 
wisdom of God. The life of man is not just sheer frustration, a 
treadmill or a dream, it is being caught up into, and sharing in, 
the divine plan. Realism is to accept this freely, not because the 
odds are all on God’s side, but because the soul responds to the 
touch of grace. 

This creature man was made good, good in body and good in 
soul, but more than that, he was made holy, raised to the life of 

ace. He was made for the vision of , but he preferred to 
Eve according to his own vision. He chose to centre his life on 
himself, and his act of pride excluded God. He fell and falling 
broke the bonds of grace and forged those of original sin. Man, 
in consequence of the sin of his first parents, is born without 
grace, stil good in body and mind—but not good before God. 
He is born wounded in that the integrity of grace lost, his vision 
is blurred, his will weak, and his passions are rebellious. Nothing 
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is evil in itself, but all is prone to misuse. Man is helpless to 
fulfil the divine mandate, to be the image of God. 

Man changed, but God remained God, the God of mercy, and 
St Augustine wrote, “He did not make us and then leave us’, 
Man’s spiritual death is transformed into life, and the sin becomes 
the ‘happy fault’. No rebellion can overcome the creative love 
of God, who recalls man to himself—through patriarch and 
prophet, and in Christ reopens the Garden of Paradise. 


OBITER 


Davip Jongs. Like many outstanding British painters, David Jones is a 
visionary artist. For this reason his achievement defies analysis in a few 
words. Paradoxically, it is both limited and complex; his vision is as 
inimitable and eccentric as Blake’s, Palmer’s or Turner’s. An artist of 
this kind depends less than others upon a varied pattern of external 
artistic influences on which to build his style. Indeed, they often hinder; 
without the mystical intensity of his thought, which demanded pic- 
torial as well as poetic expression, Blake’s admiration of Michelangelo 
might have fostered a painter like Vasari. The presence of stylistic 
traits akin to Paul Nash, and possibly Duncan Grant, in some of 
David Jones’s early water-colours seem to be interpolations—small 
interruptions in the steady flow of his personal vision which reached its 
culminating point in the early thirties. Even the influence of Gill was a 
relatively transient affair visually, although it provoked a more lasting 
response in his mind. 

On the contrary, it is not in the presence of the influence of some 
mature and sophisticated artist that we must seek the formation of his 
style, but in the drawing of a great shaggy bear that he made as a 
little boy of seven or eight (it is exhibited in the current show at the 
Tate) which provides the truest guide to his visual inclinations. 
Naturally, the dexterity acquired through constant practice, the 
enhancement of the intellectual and spiritual experiences of maturity, 
have modified its character. But in his finest poetic inventions, where 

en and pencil are the dominant media, within the controlled and 
yrically flowing contours the same fine, wayward, hairy lines take the 
place of a more conventional shading—in fact, perform a different 
function. They are like the changes of tone in a medieval tapestry 
which do not detract from its essentially two-dimensional quality. 

Much of his imagery is extremely recondite and difficult to follow 
without prolonged literary research, but it is never ‘abstract’. However 
strange ie metamorphoses which his creatures and objects undergo, 
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they remain intrinsically concrete objects, recognizable phenomena 
culled from the deposit of a common visual experience. They are 
soldiers locked within their greatcoats or floating almost naked on a 
sea of perennial strife, girls, wild beasts, birds, waterspouts, sea-faring 
vessels or tin hats. Although it is true that a proper appreciation of his 
work can only be obtained by familiarizing oneself beforehand with 
his sources, in the limited space available we might confine our attention 
to the discussion of the means whereby he achieves his visual results 
and his thought is made manifest. 

His excursions into oil painting are sporadic; such a palpable medium. 
is unsympathetic to his ends. The authentic revelation is in water- 
colour drawing. The latter plays two distinct but inter-related roles in 
his art. Firstly, in such examples as the ‘Polyhymnia’, the ‘Four 
Queens’ or “Aphrodite in Aulis’, it is subordinate to the demands of 
line. In these works, where the depth of his thought and imaginative 
range is most fully revealed, line is used with an almost Gothic clarity 
and precision, while the forms have the rhythmic ease and generalized 
shape which recalls Fouquet’s “Virgin of Melun’. The images inter- 
mingle and are superimposed upon a single plane, and like the de- 
signers of early medieval tapestry he is more aware than any Cubist of 
the dictates of the flat surface on which he works. His physical images 
are endowed with the immediacy of a symbol or the purity of an idea. 
They are not invested with the tactile actuality of a Titian, but com- 
municate the living breathing reality of life convincingly, for as his line 
firmly encircles the contour of a head, a pointing hand, a breast, or a 
bird’s wing, it seems to enclose some essential attribute of the part. 

There water-colour is applied sparingly, creating a prismatic ss in 
which the images crystallize. In other works—his evocations of land- 
scape, the bowls of flowers surrounded by pastoral details, grazing 
cows, trees, etc.—it predominates. Sensuous washes of transparent 
colour obliterate spatial relationships, transforming the facets of the 
scene in a gentle visual poem. Then the pencil is frugally, defining 
the frilly edge of a daffodil perhaps, or the ellipse of a bowl, while the 
brush conjures up the forms as in a Chinese silk painting. 

It is within the framework of this limited, but supremely beautiful, 
manner that he contrives to express the transcendental truths which 
govern his thought, so that the two aspects, the means and the end, are 
inseparable. This capacity for integration has enabled him to fuse his 
spiritual meditations with his study of Welsh mythology and an 
assiduous and imaginative reading of Coleridge and other poets. Thus 
his remarkable range of Christian vision makes a living and unique 
contribution to the pictorial record of man’s spiritual quest. 


M. SHIRLEY 
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THe CLAIMS OF THE CINEMA. Readers of this journal will recall the 
Disputation, “That the Cinema is the Highest Form of Art’, printed in 
our issue for June 1950. It might seem that, as with other ‘medieval 
Disputations’, this was simply an ingenious exercise in dialectic and 
that no one need take its conclusions too seriously. But if the cinema 
has any substantial claims to be regarded as an art-form in its own 
right, it is essential that the evidence should be available. And in the 
cinema, yesterday’s masterpieces are soon forgotten; the very medium 
is impermanent, and the commercial interests of an industry are much 
more dominant than any concern for perpetuating the best examples 
of an art. That is why the work of the few independent repertory 
cinemas is so important, and in particular the British Film Institute 
(through the National Film Theatre on the South Bank) is making it 
possible for intelligent criticism to develop through its presentation of 
what are by this a classics of the cinema. 


Such a film as Battleship Potemkin, made by Eisenstein in 1925, which 
was recently shown again, is a powerful reminder that in the cinema, 
as in other arts, the earlier can often be the better. An immense tech- 
nical development, first of sound, and then of the cinemascopic- 
stereophonic-technicoloured devices of more recent years, has not been 
matched by an equal development in discrimination. Too often the 
very advance in methods o — has obscured the cinema’s 
special genius—its capacity of communicating to the imagination 
simply in terms of light and movement. Thus Potemkin illustrates a 
profound revolutionary theme—the incorporation of an individual in 
a universal cause—in an idiom that is uniquely that of film. The cele- 
brated “Odessa Steps’ sequence remains one of the great moments of 
the cinema, for with astounding insight it concentrates on the real 
meaning of a multitude. It compels us to be involved: that is the power 
of the film, and of course its danger too. 


With the bewildering technical advances of the film, it may be that 
the future of its specific more a medium lies in a sphere where the 
imagination can have full play—in the animated cartoon; wholly 
unrealistic, transcending many of the limitations of live-action films, 
with their exploitation of the star performer and their increasing com- 
plexity. The recent showing of Animal Farm, the first full-length 
animated cartoon on a serious theme, is impressive proof that here is 
something that the film alone can attempt. George Orwell’s fable of 
totalitarianism is a perfect instrument for the cartoon. Where a realistic 
treatment would be intolerable, for it would have to protest too much, 
the animated cartoon can suggest the whole horror of Orwell’s theme 
through its brilliant economy of artistic means. Not indeed that such 
a film is easy or cheap to make. Dr Roger Manvell’s The Animated 
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Film (Sylvan Press, 21s.) describes in detail the making of Animal Farm: 
it took three years to make, was shot in 750 scenes and consists of about 
300,000 drawings in colour. His claim that the animated cartoon is ‘a 
new art in its own right’ may seem excessive, but to see Animal Farm 
is to be convinced that the drawn figures exist only to serve the purpose 
of the film. All the extraneous elements of the ‘live’ film are dispensed 
with, and such singleness of purpose in manipulating the possibilities of 
movement and colour in a wholly non-realistic way produces a direct 
and impressive effect. The savage irony of Orwell’s tale, with its final 
totalitarian motto—‘All animals are equal—but some are more equal 
than others’—has certainly found its visual expression in a film that is 
much more than an exciting advance in the technique of the cinema. 
LE. 


FICTION AND THE AGE OF FAITH 
Naomi Roype SMITH 


At INTERVALS during the past hundred years the historical novel has 
turned away from the court and the camp to occupy itself with 
religion, often with enormous popular success. Between Hypatia and 
Il Santo two of the best sellers of their day were Quo Vadis? and John 
Inglesant. They are still to be found on bookshelves from which those 
other historical novels, Barabbas and The Sorrows of Satan, have been 
cast out. Religion in itself; the religious adventure; the problems of 
conduct and belief; the opposition of the Church have long 
occupied, and continue to occupy modern writers; but it is only in 
the present decade, with Miss H. F. M. Prescott’s Man on a Donkey, 
that historical fiction has returned to the Age of Faith. 

The immediate gain is immense. We escape from investigations of 
tortured conscience and the conflicts of post-Reformation theology 
and practice and are once more involved in the crowded freedom of 
action based on an accepted creed, an obeyed authority. Haugenier de 
Linniéres, the newly knighted hero of Madame Oldenbourg’s novel, 
The Corner Stone,! goes none too willingly with the pseudo-crusade 
against the Albigenses. He had heard it said ‘that Raymond of Toulouse 
had never wunliyged the devil; that war against him was not really a 
holy war. He thought these were quibbling considerations. You go to 
God’s defence or you do not.’ You also play at I’ amour courtois—liberal 
shepherds give it a grosser name—with another man’s wife who plays 
at virtue in exquisite raiment and in exquisite vernal settings. 

t The Corner Stone. By Zoé Oldenbourg, translated by Edward Hyams. (Gollancz; 15s.) 
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‘He saw Marie standing before him, very upright, wearing a long 
urple cloak over a blue gown, with a crown of cornflowers on her 
fox . .. She dropped her cloak to the ground and beneath she wore 
only a long, loose garment of a bright blue, and she pulled the cord 
which fastened the gathered neck so that the gown fell away reveal- 
ing her shoulders . . all white and as if va in alabaster, luminous 
with golden lights, and the blue of her crown of flowers and her 
gown and the green of the forest made the blue of her eyes seem 
deep and radiant.’ 

The glowing softness of this verbal miniature is repeated in varying 
detail, alternating with equally vivid scenes from the other side of the 

icture: 

‘The mother was very ill, for they had cut out her tongue and cut off 

her breasts; the daughter had only been raped’. 

The construction of this novel is violently episodic. It turns from 
Haugenier’s grandfather, an old blinded man who sets out on an 
unconsummated pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, to his son, Hubert 
the Fat, who commits incest in a chapel ‘where it amused him to hang 
his gloves and his belt on a crucifix’, to monks and clerics in learned 
controversy: it glitters with apocalyptic ecstasies of prayer. 

Behind and before and around this tale of amours and warfare the 
Faith glows and menaces, condemns and serves as the symbolic tracery 
surrounding pictures so verbally polychrome that we are left with a 
sense of not having read, but looked through, a series of alternating 
pages, taken from Les Trés Riches Heures and the lunatic symbols of 
Hieronymus Bosch. The final impression is of an hypertrophied comic- 
strip, a horror-erotic with horror predominating. Whether The Corner 
Stone is an authentic picture of life in the Middle Ages only learned 
historians can decide. It is certainly far more emotional than the Morte 
d’ Arthur and the Canterbury Tales: but then, neither Chaucer nor Sir 
Thomas Malory had a long perspective to falsify his view of historical 
fiction. It is already a best-seller here and abroad. 

Colum of Derry? takes us farther back into time. We are in the 
legendary region of early Irish Catholicism. St Columba, siill 
Colum of Derry, coping with the tangled rivalries around the court 
of the High King and with the daily problems of an Abbot’s rule, has 
one heart’s desire: he longs to make enough fair copies of St Jerome’s 
Psalter to provide every religious house in Eire with one free from 
errors. He is a perfect calligraphist and the book opens with the lovely 
episode of the learned Abbot teaching a schoolboy to write. 

L’ amour courtois and Crusades have not begun to stretch their bright, 
bloodstained shadows on this cluster of little striving kingdoms. Sin is 
2 Colum of Derry. By Eona K. Macnicol. (Sheed and Ward; ros. 6d.) 
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there in the heart of Colum: the sins of pride and covetousness. He 
steals the perfect Psalter in order to copy it to the end, and the end is 
war. Colum is brought to trial and judged guilty of open rebellion. In 
the end he banishes himself to Iona, being allied with the potent druids. 
The novel stops at the point when the saint’s greatest adventure began. 

Miss Macnicol’s pages are as crowded as Madame Oldenbourg’s but 
are far less pers and dazzling. They take us back into the island 
mists and temperate sunlight through which human frailty, bloodshed 
and holiness twist together and form into such Runic patterns as 
enrich the borders of the Book of Kells. 

An Ulster Protestant who has read Colum of Derry says: ‘I am en- 
thralled by this book’. It enthrals but it does not excite. It is neither 
erotic nor horror-raising. It is not likely to become a best-seller even in 
Eire. 


REVIEWS 


MarxisM: Past AND PrEsENT. By R. N. Carew Hunt. (Bles; 12s. 6d.) 
Wuere WE Came Out. By Granville Hicks. (Gollancz; 13s. 6d.) 

After recent reports coming out of Washington it is interesting to 
note that as lately as the summer of 1953 it was still possible to give a 
series of lectures, free from political bias and hysterical denunciation, 
on the theme of what Marx really meant. Mr Carew Hunt’s book is 
based on lectures given at the School of Advanced International Studies 
of Johns Hopkins University and is a corrective, in a less indulgent 
sense, of his valuable Theory and Practice of Communism. In a cold and 
incisive way he analyses the leading themes of Marxist ideology (one is 
tempted to write ‘faith’) and is.at great pains to fathom even the most 
confused concepts of the Marx-Engels ‘deposit’, as for example the 
distinction between ‘productive forces’ and the ‘relations of produc- 
tion’. Where necessary Lenin and Stalin are brought in as commentators, 
sere to show how they had to adapt the Marx-Engels line when 
aced with the realities of a Communist system, as in the highly 
embarrassing question of the withering away of the State. 

Mr Carew Hunt scores no cheap points but shows the inherent 
philosophical difficulties, confusions and contradictions of Marx’s 
thought, the wish fulfilment in his analysis of capitalism, the misreading 
and obsession with the French revolutionary tradition in his historical 
knowledge and political philosophy. The ‘past’ of the title is largely 
philosophical, while the ‘present’ is an all too short account of present 
Marxist thought in the U.S.S.R. One point he does not make clear, 
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as does Professor Cole for instance in the second volume of his History 


of Socialist Thought, and that is that the Marxist system must be | 


accepted on faith. In fact it is a faith, one of the most rigid and demand- 
ing that history has known. This goes far to explain the observation of 
Lord Keynes that it ‘must always remain a portent to the historians of 
opinion—how a doctrine so illogical and dull can have exercised an 
influence over the minds of men, and through them over the events of 
history’. 

Most Marxists are not converted by the doctrine, they are converted 
by a vision to a faith, when other visions and other faiths have failed 
them. This seems to be the outstanding lesson of the autobiographies 
of a number of disillusioned Marxists whose latest god has failed them. 
The latest to testify is Mr Granville Hicks, whose book is remarkable 
for two qualities: it explains the mentality of the American liberals who 
turned the thirties into the ‘red decade’, thereby providing Senator 
McCarthy with abundant material for his tarnished crusade, and it sets 
forth a rational and liberal alternative form of anti-Communism to the 
McCarthy type of witch-hunt. 

Mr Hicks was, in the thirties, one of the intellectual lights of the 
Communist Party of America. The depression had driven him in the 
general direction and Dimitrov’s Popular Front, launched at the 
Seventh World Congress of the Communist International in 1935, 
turned him from a fellow-travelling editor of the New Masses into a 
card-carrying member of the party. His contribution to the cause was 
mainly literary—he wrote the life of John Reed, founder of the party 
in the U.S.A.—and in University circles. After the Nazi-Soviet pact 
he broke with the party. In many res his testimony is more 
balanced than that of those who, like Whittaker Chambers and Eliza- 
beth Bentley, had dramatic stories to tell of espionage and sabotage— 
there was nothing of Philips Oppenheim in his association with the 
party and there was no high drama of renunciation when he resigned. 
Those he left behind denounced him for his lack of faith. ‘Officially’, 
he writes, ‘there is no room for faith in the Marxist scheme, but it is 
an indispensable part of the Communist make-up.’ In a few lines he 
describes how that faith is tested and hardened by what seems a cari- 
cature of a novitiate: ‘Some . . . crave submission to absolute authority. 
Others gradually become so dependent on the party, psychologically 
and intellectually and socially, that they cannot conceive of breaking 
with it even when its discipline irks them. When an individual has 
accepted three or four changes of line, reversing his stated opinions 
each time, he does not have much left with which he can resist.’ 

Mr Hicks is an anti-Communist but makes quite clear in pungent, 
and what might be regarded as almost libellous, terms his contempt 
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for the McCarthyites, the Fake Liberals and the Retarded Liberals who 
fight under the same banner. (He would have no difficulty in finding all 
three types in this country.) His position he defines as ‘critical liberalism’ 
and his appeal for a positive approach to the problem of Communism 
is to be welcomed. One can even approve the restrained yet folksy way 
in which he proposes the American way of life, with its potentialities 
and its dangers, as the foundation on which to build. But faith and 
vision are lacking. For that one must rise above the virtues, real and 
important though they may be, of the small town community and an 


ever increasing material standard of living. Joun Fitzsimons 


MAN AND THE State. By Jacques Maritain. Edited by Richard 

O’Sullivan, Q.c. (Hollis & Carter; 21s.) 

M. Maritain has laid us all so much in his debt by his writing on 
political philosophy, to which in recent years he has p Facet far more 
time than to metaphysics, that the prospective reader of this latest 
contribution will want to know whether it is a summary of his 
previous work or whether there are new insights and fresh develop- 
ments of his fundamental position. To this the best answer is that there 
are both. The general philosophical ideas that were developed in 
Freedom in the Modern World, Scholasticism and Politics and The Person 
and the Common Good are here taken for granted, or merely referred to 
in passing, while M. Maritain addresses himself to the problem of Ends 
and Means which is, he says, ‘a basic, the basic problem in political 
ey He would have us banish the word ‘sovereignty’ from our 
vocabularies, along with the false attribution of such independence and 
power ‘in an absolute and transcendent sense’ to the body politic, to the 
State or to the people. In the State it leads to an absolutism that becomes 
intolerable, while in the comity of nations it provides insuperable 
obstacles to the emergence of any kind of true world political society. 
On the other hand, “democracy carries in a fragile vessel the earthly 
hope, I would say the biological hope, of mankind’. Some of the best 
pages in the book are on democracy as the moral rationalization of 
political life and how ‘government by the people’ should be exercised. 
The most striking feature of these pages, as indeed of the whole book, 
is M. Maritain’s utter realism, his insistence that ‘the primary duty of 
the modern State is the enforcement of social justice’, and the clarity 
and forcefulness of his expression. Once the false idea of sovereignty 
has been banished and backward social conditions have been improved 
we are free to move on to the idea of world government, and this 
M. Maritain does in a final chapter full of good sense but with the 
realization that this concept can only be made a reality after many 
years of struggle and effort. 
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The book is a development of lectures given in Chicago in December 
1949, and Mr O’Sullivan has done the useful and unobtrusive job of 
adapting it to an English audience. One is particularly grateful to him 
for providing numerous references to Fr Thomas Gilby’s Between 
Community and Society, although he (or M. Maritain in the first chapter) 
might have added an acknowledgment to the work of Ferdinand 
Ténnies, who first demonstrated the importance of the distinction 


uni d iety. 
between community and society Joun Firzsimons 


Tue Heresy or Democracy. A Study in the History of Government. 

By Lord Percy of Newcastle. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 18s.) 

A middle-aged generation will perhaps remember the author of this 
study as Lord Eustace Percy, ‘Minister for Thought’ in one of the later 
Baldwin cabinets. Lord Percy has been a diplomat, a member of 
Parliament and a Cabinet Minister; he has always been a scholar, and 
in this work he presents us the fruit of a lifetime’s meditations on the 
problems of government. 

One’s first natural reaction is to be put off by the title, and to reject 
the book as just another of the far too numerous attacks on democracy 
being published at present. To do so would be quite unfair to Lord 
Percy, though it takes one quite a little time before one discovers the 
drift of his argument; lucidity of exposition is not his strongest point. 
The critique of democracy is far from original, and half-way through 
the book Lord Percy throws a good deal of it overboard when he finds 
that he is proving too much and making the French Revolution to be 
responsible for Hitler and Stalin. Occasionally the party politician 
emerges, who cannot conceal his dislike for Comprehensive Schools 
and ‘+ Welfare State. He is candid enough in his prejudices, though it 
is a pity that he is so completely contemptuous of sociology; it is a very 
grave drawback in trying to assess the problems of our time. 

Lord Percy is at his best in the illuminating asides on English political 
history with which the book is filled. He is on less sure ground when he 
attempts a bold survey of the relationship between Church and State 
during the past two thousand years. One is surprised to find such an 
eminent scholar mistaking the meaning of the expression societas 
perfecta in a phrase like this: “The Church was no doubt. . . “the perfect 
society” but only in the sense that its members had seen perfection and 
knew the way to it.’ (p. 137.) 

The book is full of lofty and often judicious considerations on the 
principles and art of government, but strangely enough, in a book that 
is professedly Christian in outlook, there is no attempt to study the 
awkward problem of the role of the Christian in politics, who is faced 
with the twin temptation of putting too much religion into his politics, 
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or too much politics into his religion. vssan the book suffers most 
through the lack of a sympathetic understanding of the point of view 
of the other side. It is rather like those manuals of theology that refute 
the heretics so completely that they leave the reader unconvinced. 


EUGENE LANGDALE 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY. (The Collected Works, Volume 

XVII.) By C. G. Jung, translated by R. F. C. Hull. (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul; 25s.) 

Tue Leaven oF Love, A Development of the Psychoanalytic Theory 
and Technique of Sandor Ferenczi. By Izette de Forest. (Gollancz; 
15s.) 

The latest volume of Jung’s Collected Works maintains the high 
standards of translation, editorship and production set by its pre- 
decessors. It opens with a paper on ‘Psychic Conflicts in a Child’ at oe 
dates from 1909, but which concludes with a retractation of the 
Freudian theory of infantile sexuality which it had assumed and — 
expounded. This view is further criticized, and much of a more positive 
and constructive character added, in the papers on child-psychology 
which follow. Three admirable lectures, originally read in 1924 at the 
International Congress of Education in London, present among other 
things an sdesaly lucid exposition of Jung’s psychotherapeutic 
methods and of his reflections on the status and methodology of 
psychology as a science. This is followed by a study of “The Gifted 
Child’ and an excellent paper, hitherto unpublished, on “The Signifi- 
cance of the Unconscious in Individual Education’. The volume con- 
cludes with new versions of “The Development of Personality’, in 
which Jung outlines some of the ethical consequences of his psycho- 
logical findings especially in regard to ‘vocation’, and of “Marriage as 
a Psychological Relationship’. 

In the course of these studies Jung recalls again the reasons of con- 
science which led to his breach with Freud; Mrs de Forest relates how 
another highly critical disciple, Sandor Ferenczi, remained within the 
psychoanalytic fold despite strong disagreements. Ferenczi certainly 
overcame that ‘tenderness taboo’ with which Ian Suttie charged the 
psychoanalysts; but it is clear that his rebellion was nothing like so 
radical as Jung’s. Only in her last chapter, and as it were as an after- 
thought, does Mrs de Forest suggest that ‘the specification of Ferenczi’s 
therapeutic genius as “love” and the process as “redemption” casts 
light on the similarity of psychotherapeutic love to that love which 
permeates the Judaeo-Christian faith.’ All too evidently, in this 
Freudian framework, it is the analyst himself who is the Divine Lover _ 
and Redeemer; there are no transcending archetypes of which he is the 
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mere bearer and servant, and into which the transference may be 
resolved. One result of this is that Mrs de Forest—who was one of 
Ferenczi’s analysants—obscures her subject in such a cloud of incense- 
laden hagiography that it is not always easy to focus the objective facts 
about her hero and his methods. It is a pity, for Ferenczi sets examples 
which no analyst should forget, and of which he needs constantly to be 
reminded, 
Victor WHITE, O.P. 


Born Catuotics. Assembled by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

In presenting a collection of essays written by Catholics who re- 
ceived baptism in the faith of the Church and not by their own act of 
faith, Mr Sheed writes a preface of great circumspection. He seems to 
be shutting every door where adverse criticism might find entry. We 
are assured that this book is not apologetic in intention, that it proves 
nothing, that the contributors assert nothing beyond their personal 
experience. 

Part of the attraction of the essays is that they suggest the atmosphere 
of a party game at Christmas. Eighteen people at the party are asked 
to put down on paper their answer to the question why they remain 
Catholics, or rather an object is held up before them which they are to 
describe as they see it—the object being the experience of living in the 
Church. The answers are as diverse as could be imagined, and written 
with an equally diverse competence; in the case of some of the trans- 
atlantic contributors we cannot agree with the compiler that all the 
contributors were ‘people with enough skill to get their experiences 
down on paper.’ However it is all in the party spirit that there should 
be booby prizes to be won. 

It is not for us to quarrel with individuals’ experiences of the Faith 
which are here recorded with an honesty which commands respect. 
What we do quarrel with is the presentation of these essays merely as 
the reader’s opportunity to meet some Catholics. That is doubtless the 
intention of the assembler (finis operantis), but the objective effect (finis 
operis) should also have been considered. And from this point of view 
Born Catholics is likely to do as much damage as good. It is all very 
well to listen in private conversation to some of the criticisms of the 
Church which make their appearance here; it is an entirely different 
matter to meet them given out to the public in what inevitably appears 
to be the form of a considered opinion. This is particularly the case with 
Miss Cecily Hastings’ boisterous contribution—the most considerable 
both in extent and in depth. Indeed it is because she writes with such 
unexpected theological awareness that the harm done by voicing her 
grievance (that the Church appears to her to prefer to use coercion 
rather than spiritual means) is likely to be the greater. 
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It is necessary to make this protest against the publication of Born 
Catholics, because, while not being an important book, it is likely to 
be widely read. It will certainly be easily read, and its parts are interesting 
not only as personal records but as bearing witness to the diversity 
in unity which is the Catholic Church. 

STANISLAUS PARKER, O.P. 


THE aay REFORMATION. By Gerard Culkin. (Paternoster Publica- 
tions; 6s. 

Father Culkin’s small book is that of a scholar, but it is not written 
for scholars. It is in fact a concise summary of Reformation histo 
from Henry VIII to Elizabeth packed into a hundred-odd pages; a Scale 
for students new to the subject apart from history text-book reading, 
for instruction of converts and for sixth forms, with plenty of reference 
for further reading. As such it is excellently done. It is free from partisan- 
ship and sneers, though certainly not impartial in any colourless sense, 
or uncommitted. Father Culkin is prepared when necessary to call a 
spade a spade. Of course, owing to limitation of space some statements 
seem rather stark and without the kind of qualification that deeper and 


more extensive treatment would have made; this however is not an 


' adverse criticism. What he says is generally an incentive to further 


study. 

One statement nevertheless does seem to be in need of clarification. 
On page 54 Father Culkin says: ‘It may well be that the form used in 
the Ordinal (of Edward VI’s second Prayer Book, 1552) would be 
sufficient for a valid ordination if the bishop using that form intended 
to ordain according to the mind of the Church’. The words ‘using that 
form’ in this sentence will be taken to mean ‘using the rite in which that 
form occurs’, since the sacramental form in ordination is never isolated 
from the rite which contains it. Moreover the introduction, at this 

int, of the ministerial intention of the bishop increases the ambiguity 

y seeming to imply that valid intention mf this kind can render the 
intention inherent in the form valid. The result of the ambiguity will be 
that, read in this natural and obvious way, the sentence will be taken 
to mean that a validly consecrated bishop might well himself be validly 
ordaining when using the Anglican Ordinal; it would entail the possi- 
bility that in 1559 Bishop Barlow validly consecrated Archbishop 
Parker in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, and that in consequence 
Anglican Orders are not certainly null and void as Leo XIII declared 
in Apostolicae Curae, but possibly valid. 

In that famous Bull the Pope, excluding from consideration the 
internal ministerial intention required in every sacrament, concentrated 
his whole argument upon the sacramental form in ordination, in so far 
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as it expresses externally what is intended to be done by the rite which 
contains it. The form in the Anglican Ordinal is declared inherently 
defective and incapable of conferring Catholic orders because of the 
meaning implicit in the words which express its purpose. The sense of 
these words is determined by the whole heretical context of the new 
Ordinal; the changes made in the old rites, from which in part it 
derived, being evidence of a change of intention concerning what was 
to be done. Ministers called bishops and priests were indeed to be made 
by it, but not bishops and priests in the sense in which the Catholic 
Church understands those words. 

The ambiguity of this single sentence of Fr Culkin’s would be 
resolved if it were emended by substituting for the words ‘if the Bishop 
using that form intended to ordain according to the mind of the 
Church’, the words of Apostolicae Curae itself, ‘if it were contained in 
a Catholic rite approved by the Church’, and its sense thereby determined. 


Henry St Joun, 0.?. 


A History oF THE Crusapes; Volume III: The Kingdom of Acre and 
the Later Crusades. By Steven Runciman. (Cambridge University 
Press; 35s.) 

With this third volume Mr Steven Runciman has brought his 
masterly story of the Crusades to an end. In his concluding pages he 
permits himself a departure from his normal objectivity and indulges 
in some general considerations on the whole of the epoch he has 
pursued. “The Holy War itself’, he says, “was nothing more than a long 
act of intolerance in the name of God, which is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.’ It is a pity that so intelligent an historian should fall into this 
old logical trap and, in Dr Johnson’s words, become ‘a bigot for 
laxity’. 
te from this, there is little to be said against Mr Runciman’s con- 
clusions and nothing whatever against his presentation of the facts. 
Indeed, this will surely remain for long the standard and classic of 
Crusading histories. He rightly emphasizes the military stupidity of 
the Crusaders which led them into defeat from precisely the same 
causes, from the first Crusade to the last, over a period of centuries. He 
seems, on the other hand, to underrate the Latin Kingdom of Acre as 
an early manifestation of the ability of East and West to live har- 
moniously together and the whole Crusading movement as an 
astonishing revelation of the innate dynamism of the West. It is 
interesting to contrast the impotence of the Latin world in the year 
1000 with the shocking aggressiveness of the Fourth Crusade in 1204. 

As in his two earlier volumes, Mr Runciman has laid his detail in the 
centre of a broad canvas which stretches from the Great Wall of China 
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to the Scottish Borders. The Mongol hordes and the feudal levies of 
Edward I are seen concentrating upon the littoral of Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt. For the first time Dominicans enter upon the scene and it'is 
refreshing, though tantalizing, to learn of the intelligent attitude of a 
man like William of Tripoli to the possibility of evangelizing the 
Mongols, perhaps one of the great lost opportunities of the Church. 
In this the Dominican was supported by the great mind of Roger Bacon. 

Mr Runciman has interesting studies of the leading figures of the 
last Crusading period—R ichard Coeur de Lion, the Emperor Frederick 
II and Louis [X, Saint and King of France. He admires the military 
ability of Richard, a rare quality among those who strove to preserve 
or extend the Kingdom of Outremer, which the thirteenth century 
found confined to a strip along the coast. He appreciates the diplomatic 
approach and oriental sympathies of Frederick, but rightly deprecates 
his cynical agnosticism which was no more to the taste of pious Moslems 
than it was to that of the Popes. He speaks highly of the lotey character 
of Louis, which did not prevent him, however, Save making egregious 
military blunders in Egypt. Finally, Byzantium having been fatally 
weakened by the inexcusable brutality of the Latins, and the possible 
Mongol alliance having been allowed to lapse, the Ottoman Turks 
sweep the last remnants of the Crusading States away. It is sad to think 
that there are no more Crusades for Mr Runciman to chronicle in his 
lucid, alert and expert manner; still sadder to think back on this 
intolerant, but not ignoble, enterprise which, for a time, restored the 


Holy Places to Christendom. Paut Foster, 0.?. 


BEING iy Becominc. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (Sheed and Ward; 
tos. 6d. 

Dr Hawkins here presents us with a metaphysical essay in the 
Aristotelian tradition. He discusses all the themes of the thomist text- 
book of metaphysics, but in a critical spirit and with an eye to those 
without the fold. The names of Hume, Kant and Russell leap to the 
eye from almost every page; if the names of modern thomist thinkers 
are not mentioned Dr Hawkins is certainly not unaware of them. His 


book is written in a natural, sinewy English and contains sincere 


thinking. 

Dr Hawkins is not unafraid to break the crust of ancient terminology 
in an effort to release the truth. He writes of the metaphysical tension 
between being and quiddity rather than of the distinction between 
existence and essence, and has much to say on this matter which is most 
stimulating. His exposition of the unsatisfactoriness of the avicennian 
notion of existence and essence should do good to many junior 
thomists who are often unwittingly more avicennians than thomists. 
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But where he says that in the thomist definition of God as ipsum esse 
subsistens we can no longer translate esse as ‘existence’, I confess I was 
disconcerted. ‘Subsistent existence is a meaningless phrase; existence is 
always the existence of something’ (p. 42). When Avicenna wrote that 
‘God has no essence’, was he completely off the track? Is not what we 
call God’s essence (all the rationes intelligible aspects which go to build 
it up) rather a subjective determining of the transcendent than a concept 
with an analogical value in an unqualified sense? Our concepts of God 
are more of course than a mere beating on the void; but surely Kant 
has this at least to teach us that their value here is analogical only in a 
most delicate and subtle sense. Where creatures are concerned one 
agrees with Dr Hawkins that all existence is the existence of an essence. 
But where God is concerned would Dr Hawkins not be willing to add 
that all ‘essence’ is the ‘essence’ of ‘existence’? 

One agrees with Dr Hawkins that St Thomas was saying something 
different from Avicenna. There is no positive essence in creatures 
awaiting the reception of existence, as substance awaits accident and 
form awaits form. Existence actuates in a singular way, in a way that 
form does not. It actuates the real which it simultaneously makes to be 
real. But the existence is not the realness. But Dr Hawkins appears to 
withdraw even further from Avicenna. One fears that he tends to 
confound what it is to be, simply, and to be perfect. ‘Being is enlarged 
and quiddity specified by the various actualizations of the potentialities 
and powers (p. 120). One fears that being has become bonum and is no 
longer existence at all. True, the esse essentiae is enlarged by these 
actualizations, the thing grows on the quiddative line, literally secundum 
quid, but the thing is, simply, no more when it is at the height of its 
age oa than at the beginning. Accidents add to the esse essentiae, 

ut where existence is concerned they are parasites. 

In this connection the Summa Theologica, I, q. 5, a. 1, ad 1, is perhaps 
the most illuminating of doctrines. We recommend deep and long 
reflection on it to all Dr Hawkins’ readers. To participate “Being Per- 
fect’ is very different from participating ‘Existence’. There is a principle 
of limitation in both of these orders. In the first case the composition 
of substance and accident is involved, in the other case that of essence 
and existence. 

One would like also to have room to discuss the assertion of Dr 
Hawkins that ‘a real distinction between substance and powers is 
impossible . . . for the substance becomes featureless’ (p. 119). But 
perhaps we are only groping towards the meaning of any substance in 
terms of its behaviour. But this critical, thoughtful book is full of good 
things and will give genuine pleasure to all who try, even in a modest 
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THE a or Houness. By Louis Lavelle. (Burns and Oates; 

Ios. 6d. 

Fr Bede Jarrett was wont to say that ‘the art of perfect living is the 
art of perfect giving’. It might be more accurate to say that it is the art 
of perfect accepting, though doubtless Fr Bede’s ‘giving’ included 
accepting too. We are miserable because we cannot accept. We are 
impatient with our environment, our fellows and ourselves. To accept 
the will of God in everything, outside us and within us, is to be made 
one with him. To be one with him is to be holy. 

We shall never accept the will of God in everything unless we see it 
there first. To see it everywhere is to be a contemplative. Contempla- 
tion should support all our passion—and our action, making the first 
endurable and he latter true. 

It is easy then to see why these four studies of saints—St Francis of 
Assisi, St John of the Cross, St Teresa of Avila and St Francis de Sales— 
are all about contemplation and action. It is the theme of all human, 
holy living; but the variations on that theme are infinite. Since the Fall 
our mind is pulled as it was not before by the world of time and the 
senses. In and through the Incarnation and the Cross we must try to 
recover something of that paradise mind-life which was ours at the 
beginning. Each of these saints recovered it in his or her own way. 
Louis Lavelle brings out the distinctiveness as well as the similarity of 
this achievement in ‘interiority’ in each of the four great personalities 
he has chosen. And the study of St Francis de Sales is particularly 
interesting on the distinction between love and the will to love. In this 
connection he also writes in the first introductory chapter, “The saint 
seems most often to be a man of strong will who never ceases to strive 
and to conquer. Yet we may also say that the saint is less strong-willed 
than most; for the will is always linked with love of self and is always 
out for victory and triumph. Now in the saint the will gives way, 
yielding place to a far more powerful principle of action, which, in 
return for its docility, will raise it to a higher plane; it yields to love’ 


(p. 7). 

This first chapter ‘On Holiness’ is the best part of the book, though 
I found the reflections on memory a little obscure. Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan introduces the book; he is enthusiastic in his praise of 
Lavelle; it will be salutary for scholastic philosophers to learn from 
him that they are as useless as logical positivists where the life of the 
spirit is concerned. But some of them at least will have read and enjoyed 

e Augustinian and Dionysian interiority of their master in the ninety- 
fourth question of the first part of the Summa. And they will be as 
appreciative of Lavelle as Dom Illtyd himself. The translation reads 


excellently. WiuaM BARDEN, 
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NorHInG 1s Quite EnoucH. By Gary Mac Eoin. (Hodder and 

Stoughton; 12s. 6d.) 

There is nobility as well as humility in this ‘story of a soul’. The 
author describes in detail his daily life, as novice and student, as a 
member of a modern religious Congregation in Ireland, from his 
entrance at the age of eighteen until the eve of his ordination. He des- 
cribes the régime and the principles which inspired it, writing with 
simple delicacy and quiet humour and very little—sometimes perhaps 
too little—criticism. Just before ordination he is told by his superior 
that he is not in fact to be ordained, ever, and that he is not to know the 
reason for this decision. He is then left to adjust himself to life in the 
world—and to the task of making a living in it. _ 

This dénouement is described without bitterness; yet what an extra- 
ordinary state of affairs it implies! Two things stand out very clearly, 
if the author’s account is to be believed. First, a religious Order may 
or may not be right in rejecting a subject, even without warning and 
at a very late date, but at least when it does so it should treat him as a 
human being, a rational animal: it should give some rational grounds 
for its decision. God deals with all things according to their natures: 
it is np es men, in the name of religion, seem to try to go one 
better God. 

Secondly, what is implied here is the assumption—to be met with, 
alas, in other contexts also—that if in every situation there is no legal 
contract, there is no moral responsibility either. Thus legalism drives 
out theology—and indeed religion. This is an issue, surely, of the most 
profound importance in the contemporary life of the Church; and it is 
well that it should be brought to our attention in a book as humble and 
as courageous as this. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 


THE ari OF PROGRESS IN THE ArTS. By Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen; 
12s. 6d. 

Mr + Lewis is writing about modern art. His own part in 
the movement as the originator of Vorticism and its journal Blast— 
ventures which he has since repudiated—not only adds zest to his 
vituperation, but makes him acutely sensitive to the dangers of its more 
extreme manifestations. For he envisages a point when art will become 
so ‘advanced’ that zero will have been reached; then, a canvas re- 
splendent only in the virgin whiteness of its priming will be offered 
as the ultimate goal of pictorial expression. He cites the Nouvelles 
Réalitiés in Paris and the more ephemeral factures exhibited in Dover 
Street to support his argument. However, this is not a reactionary book, 
and there are enthusiastic words about several contemporary British 
artists, while also perceptively remarking that they, too, may at any 
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moment become the victims of this strange disease: extremism. Nor is 
the problem viewed historically, and therein perhaps lies the weakness 
of the essay. 

For instance, he compares the multiplicity of styles current since the 
Impressionists with the homogeneity of other periods. But often that 
homogeneity seems relative when viewed closely. A Sienese quattro- 
centist would probably have found Masaccio’s Carmine frescoes a little 
disquieting; Michelangelo and Titian provide two very different 
records of the High Renaissance; Caravaggio and Annibale Carracci 
were both practising in Rome at the same time. Similarly, although 
extremism may bring modern art to a ludicrous pass, nonetheless it 
has appeared in many guises before, from the flaccid perfection of late 
Greek art to the more unpalatable confections of the Italian Mannerists. 
It would seem to be a sign that the artist has nothing more to say, but 
it has never prevented subsequent artists from saying a great deal. 

But these are minor blemishes in a stimulating and very good book. 
The debunking of the myth of the artist’s freedom is long overdue and 
expressed with great lucidity. Every art student striving to be avant- 
garde and painting 1915 “Braques’ should read and ponder his argument 
carefully. The discriminating layman will enjoy it, too; but funda- 
mentally Mr Wyndham Lewis is a painter, and it is his fellow artists 
who will most fully appreciate the os en and be most provoked and 


enlivened. 
Maria SHIRLEY 


Stupies IN LITERATURE AND Beuier. By Martin Jarrett-Kerr, 

(Rockliff; 15s.) 

Most criticism deviates in some degree from the work of art. The 
more valuable sort, through its function of elucidation, directs us back 
to the work with an increased capacity for appreciation; the rest con- 
cerns itself with problems connected with the work, but not immedi- 
ately related to our appreciation of it. In these studies, which treat in 
their various aspects of the effect and importance of a writer’s beliefs in 
relation to his work, and through the work in relation to the reader, 
Father Jarrett-Kerr is engaged in criticism of the second sort. There are 
two general essays, and others on the influence of popular beliefs on the 
development of the ballad, on the ‘theological drama’ of Calderon, on 
the unself-conscious faith of I Promessi Sposi, on Dostoevsky’s agonized 
debate between belief and unbelief, and on the novels of C. F. Ramuz. 

Father Jarrett-Kerr wisely recognizes that ‘it is impossible to discuss 
univocally the relationship between belief and literature’. But such 
complex relationships can be discussed satisfactorily only when the 
various levels of interaction are clearly distinguished. The effect of the 
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introductory discussion unfortunately is rather to blur distinctions, and 
in consequence the book suffers from a degree of obscurity and from a 
lack of direction. However there are a great many interesting and wise 
insights by the way, and the extracts which illustrate them are always 
relevant and significant. 

And at the end of the last essay it becomes apparent that the author’s 
deepest concern is to insist that a writer should not allow his beliefs to 
interfere with the free creativity of the imagination. The essay ‘Calderon 
and the Imperialism of Belief’ is a typical expression of this concern. 
His conclusion is that although a ‘theological’ play such as El Magico 
Prodigiose is ‘drama of major stature’, its end is bathetic because faith 
predetermines the climax and so eliminates sympathy: ‘the final weak- 
ness even of his greatest work is that he has not understood the genuine 
independence and validity of creaturehood’ (p. 63). The understanding 
of life and of art implicit in this thesis is admirable. But the argument 
fails to convince me because it seems to assess Calderon by standards 
alien to those of his own endeavour. As Mr Pring-Mill commented 
(cf. note 29, p. 192), Calderon was not attempting to produce tragedies, 
as the argument assumes, but “dramatic illustrations of certainty’. 

The source of this misunderstanding in an otherwise penetrating 
study is to be found, remotely, in the failure to define clearly the 
terms of the discussion, and, immediately, in the fact that Father 
Jarrett-Kerr has been concerned consciously with the theological 
implications rather than with the effect of the drama upon the imagina- 
tion. Perhaps a necessary corollary to his praiseworthy insistence that 
the ability to create a good work of art does not come through philo- 
sophy or religion in any direct manner, is that a preoccupation with the 
beliefs of a writer can interfere with the direct imaginative response 
which is the proper basis of criticism. 

Davip Moopy 


Tue Works or Sir THomas Matory. Edited by Eugéne Vinaver. 

(Oxford Standard Authors; 21s.) 

When Professor Vinaver’s edition of Malory’s romances of chivalry 
first appeared it was justly acclaimed a great work of scholarship. This 
presentation of the text in the Standard Authors series, while retaining 
the authority of that edition, makes it available in an attractive form to 
the common reader. Its scope is well described by Professor Vinaver 
in his brief introduction: 

‘In the following pages I have reproduced the text of my edition 
of The Works of Sir Thomas Malory published by the Clarendon Press 
in 1947, but without the Introduction, the critical apparatus (the 
“few essential notes” referred to on the dust-cover seem to be miss- 
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ing), the Bibliography, the Commentary, and the Index. (Professor 
G. L. Brook’s Glossary is published with the text.) The text has 
undergone some revision and has been more consistently para- 
graphed. The basis of it is still the manuscript discovered in 1934 by 
Mr W. F. Oakeshott among the books of the Fellows’ Library of 
Winchester College, a manuscript roughly contemporary with, but 
more authentic than Caxton’s edition. I have emended it where 
necessary with the aid of the latter and of Malory’s sources. . . . In 
this as in the Clarendon Press edition an attempt has been made to 
give the work the appearance of a modern novel.’ 
This attempt has produced a book which is easy to handle and 
pleasant to read. The pleasure is increased by the retention of the old 
spelling which is so essential to the flavour and ‘style’ of the tales. 


A.D.M. 


Herper Art Series (Christmas; The Life of Mary; Enchanting Trifles; 
Saint Francis; Motherhood; Childhood; Angels; The Year of our 
Lord). Distributed by Interbook, 12 Fitzroy Street, W.1. (6s. 6d. 
each volume). 

This new German series of illustrated books is now available in an 
English edition, and should meet with an enthusiastic welcome. Each 
book has 25 to 30 plates, of which several are in colour, and has an 
introduction by an expert critic. The emphasis of the series is on the 
human aspect of art, and the choice of illustrations is deliberately 
designed to please. It may seem arbitrary to group paintings according 
to a subject, and Enchanting Trifles, for instance, is really only a lucky 
dip of amusing details from well-known pictures. But here are books | 
that have charm and humanity, and occasionally, specialized as is their 
German taste, we are introduced to such unfamiliar works as the 
Salzburg Master’s ‘Portrait of a Child’ or frescoes from the parish 
church at Ahrweiler. 

LE. 


SoutH AFRICAN Missions, 1800-1950. An Anthology compiled by 

Horton Davies, and R. H. W. Shepherd. (Nelson; 12s. 6d) 

This anthology is compiled by two well-known men, of academic 
distinction and of eminence in church affairs, who know South Africa 
and its problems and outlook well. This internal knowledge is evident 
in the nature of the extracts and their arrangement, in which that which 
might seem controversial against the background of South African 
race-relations is avoided, as also that which might lead to misunder- 
standing outside the Union. 

The second compiler, the Principal of the Lovedale Missionary 
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Institution of the Presbyterian Church, gives an excellent though brief 
introductory survey. The only point to which exception might be 
taken is the statement that Bantu and Europeans entered the present 
Union more or less simultaneously, since later researches into records 
and language suggest that the Bantu were there much earlier. 

The selections, all from missionary writings and especially from the 
earlier ones of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, tell of the life 
of the Bushmen, Hottentots and Bantu as seen by the missionaries, of 
climate, plants and animals, of domestic and civil life, of missionaries, 
mission-stations and missionary methods and results. Often simple and 
uncritical, often also illuminating and profound, in some passages 
highly moving, these extracts give a good general view of the mission- 

aries and their work. 

' Except for two extracts relating to Father Bernard Huss of Mariann- 
hill there are no references to Catholic missions. This is partly due to the 
late arrival of the Catholics in the mission field in Sunk Africa (outside 
Mogambique) and partly to the lack of published material, except in 
Catholic periodicals not easily available, and even then scanty. There 
exists, however, a vast amount of interesting Catholic material, if it 
could be searched out and assembled. Up till now the Catholic mission- 
aries have been too busy with their immediate work to write down their 


own history. 
Oswin MacraTH, 0.?. 


ArriCAN AFTERTHOUGHTS. By Sir Philip Mitchell, G.c.M.c., M.c. 

(Hutchinson; 18s.) 

Sir Philip Mitchell will have his part in any future history of East 
Africa, for he had his share in the remoulding of German East Africa 
into the Tanganyika Territory and he was successively Governor of 
Uganda and of Kenya in what may prove to have been the most 
crucial episodes in the history of them both. Certainly in Uganda the 
present Governor is only reaping what Sir Philip sowed and it is 
tenable that in Kenya the present Governor is only governing what Sir 
Philip reaped. 

His memoirs have therefore a real importance for /.frican history and 
may come in time to rank as a primary document. Historians of the 
American Revolution are only now beginning to realize the importance 
of the memoranda kept by General Gage when he was Governor of 
New York. 

Certainly African Afterthoughts can dispel any future myth of British 
tyranny in East Africa. If Sir Philip was a tyrant it was purely in the 
Greek sense that he held rule without any hereditary right and without 
being the choice of those he governed. He has written what is essen- 
tially a ‘nice’ book; it consists almost entirely of anecdotes and none 
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of them are calculated to cause ope Often they suggest a little lack of 


imagination, as when he writes (p. 191) : ‘One good air raid would have 
been a great help, for it was beginning to be difficult to make people 
face the realities of war.’ But it is quite obviously the book of a good 
man who not only believed in British Christianity but practised it. As 
late as August 1952 he could write that the Mau Mau gave slight evi- 
dence that they were an anti-European rising (p. 266) and see it as a 
conflict between ‘hooligans’ and ‘God-fearing Kikuyu’, and note the 
forbearance, pity, kindliness, and charity shown by his fellow country- 
men in Kenya Colony (p. 272). In his speech to the Nairobi Rotarians 
in 1947 he could assert that British East Africa was already a ‘society 
which places no insurmountable obstacle in front of any body of any 
race’. Only French historians of the future will judge all this to have 
been hypocrisy. English historians will know it to have been innocence. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Tue INTERIOR CARMEL. By John C. Wu. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 
Dr Wu is well known for his story of his conversion to the Catholic 
Faith in Beyond East and West. The present book grew out of a series of 
lectures on Christian Mysticism, which were given at the University 
of Hawaii in 1950. They reveal the most astonishing versatility and 
range of reading. He quotes alike from the Chinese classics, Confucian, 
Taoist and Buddhist, and from an immense variety of western writers, 
so that the book is almost an anthology of religious texts. But it must 
be admitted that the book is disappointing. One feels that Dr Wu has 
adopted the western, one might say the American, outlook with far 
too much facility. There is no sense of a deep and patient assimilation 
of western modes of thought to an eastern habit of mind, such as one 
felt in Abbot Lou’s Ways of Confucius and of Christ. Dr Wu treats of 
such subjects as the purgative, illuminative and unitive way, basing 
himself on the Carmelite mystics especially, quoting the Psalms and the 
New Testament extensively, and illustrating his thesis with quotations 
from Chinese poetry and philosophy, but the “apes effect is one of 
superficiality. Perhaps the reason tor this is that he seems never to have 
encountered any real difficulty in his faith; his path is not one of hard- 
won victory over trials, but a kind of joyous culling of flowers, very 
beautiful in themselves, no doubt, but seeming to lack any roots. 


Bepe GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


| Joan oF Arc. By Lucien Fabre. Translated from the French by Gerard 


Hopkins. (Odhams Press; 18s.) 
Under five feet in height and only seventeen! A mere slip of a girl, 
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one would say, yet, guided and inspired by her ‘heavenly voices’ 
—St Michael, St Catherine and St Margaret—she raised the siege of 
Orleans and—more difficult task—led the rightful King of France to 
Rheims to be crowned, thus saving the realm from the English peril. 

All this is part of a story that has been told almost too often, usually 
with some partisan bias, rarely well. But M. Lucien Fabre’s book is 
outstanding and may be considered a work of genius. For he has 
succeeded not only in telling a thrilling and moving story supremely 
well, but in bringing to life the personality of the Maid so vividly 
that the reader feels she has become a close friend. We are moved to 
read that when wounded before Les Tourelles, the pain made Joan 
think that she was going to die, whereat ‘she confessed she was terrified 
and shed tears’ (p. 156). 

M. Fabre has also succeeded in showing clearly wherein the Maid’s 
sanctity lay—not only, that is, in the martyrdom itself, the endurance 
for Christ's sake of that slow and painful burning (‘the stake was set 
very high. . . . In this way there was no danger that she might be 
pee? Ber by the smoke and so given a more merciful death’—p. 320), 
but in the progress of her self-giving in response to the call of grace, 
from the first setting out from Domrémy, through the siege of 
Orleans, the unexpected delay in the crowning which meant for her 
a sense of futility, deep disappointment and the frustration of her 
plans, right up to the final drama of the mock trial and its culmination 
in Rouen market-place, which set its seal upon her life and work. 

Historically, M. Fabre’s work brings to light important new facts 
in the matter of Guillaume de Flavy’s treachery, pointing out that the 
fatal sortie at Compiégne was carried out under his orders (p. 241). 
The mock trial is dealt with in considerable detail and an account is 
given of the appearance of the false Maid, who failed to take in Isabelle 
Romée, Joan’s mother, but did take in a good many others. In 1440 
she confessed her fraud. It was no doubt the appearance of this false 
Maid that led to the unfounded and fantastic theory that Joan was not 
really burned. 

The description of the Constable on page 183 is surely unsurpassed: 
*. .. He was a stocky little man, entirely lacking in dignity, with a bad 
figure, dark skin, for ever snuffling and scratching. . . . His mouth was 
bitter, spiteful, twisted, with thin lips that betokened cruelty and dis- 
dain. His powerful, stubborn jaw terminated in a massive, mud- 
coloured chin, and a jowl that was like the strap-hinge ofa cupboard...’ 

Mr Gerard Hopkins’ translation is, as usual, beyond praise. The book 
is provided with an annotated bibliography of French works on 

Joan of Arc and with an adequate index. \ 
K. Ponp 
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45 
Prus XII. By Oscar Halecki. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 18s.) 

The other day, an agnostic said to me with conviction: “Of course 
you will never have a bad Pope again.’ When one considers the history 
of the Papacy during the past century, it does seem that the Hol 
Ghost has guided the conclaves in a very special way to give “ie Church 
Popes as holy in their personal lives as they have been wise in their 
government, Professor Halecki’s biography of Pius XII provides 
added evidence of this, not only in its comprehensive account of his 
life and policy, but also in its references to the achievements of his 
predecessors from the time of Pius XI. The fact that the Pontificate of 
Pius XII has coincided with the Second World War and with its 
aftermath—an aftermath of Communist aggression and atomic threat 
—has underlined the traditional role of the Papacy in the quest for 

This book effectively destroys the slander that in modern times the 
Popes have favoured one particular nation or one particular political 
philosophy in order to strengthen the temporal power of the Vatican. 
In no field of international relations is this more true than in that of the 
conduct of Eugenio Pacelli (both as adviser to his predecessor and as 
Pope) towards the Nazis and Fascism. Few statesmen have had a clearer 
insight into the greatest peril of our days, the menace of the God-State, 
than Pius XI and Pius XII. Solid evidence of this may be seen in 
Professor Halecki’s record of their public and private endeavours and 
his examination of Mit Brenennder Sorge and Divini Redemptoris, those 
realistic condemnations of the two extremes of totalitarianism. 

The preservation of peace was the theme of Pius XII’s first encyclical 
after his election—Summi Pontificatus—and through the years of war 
and of peace that is not peace, it has remained the first aim of his policy. 
The Pope is interested in the removal of all the causes of war, social, 
economic, political and moral. The task of the Holy See in its striving 
for peace is not confined to diplomatic activity. . 

e value of Professor Halecki’s work and that of his collaborator, 
Mr James F. Murray, cannot be over-estimated. It triumphs over the 
handicap of being overloaded by American turns of phrase and by some 
awkward translations from the Latin and Italian. Professor Halecki 
has not attempted to write a full-scale oy «8 of Pius XII, nor to 
cover the contemporary history of the Ca olic Church in all its 
many facets. What he has attempted is a study of the problem of peace 
and war as seen by the present Pope. It takes us from the Spring of 
1917, when he was appointed Nuncio in Munich, to the papal battles 
for the rights of the Church against Fascism, Nazism and Communism. 
There are valuable chapters on the ‘Church of Silence’ behind the iron 
curtain, on Vatican relations with Italy, and on the place of American 
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Catholicism in the free world. This is a book for all who wish to 


understand the history of our times. Uvepate Tris 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE OLD Low Counrnriss. By Stephanus Axters, 
o.P. Translated by Donald Attwater. (Blackfriars Publications ; 6s. 6d.) 
As the Preface tells us, this book is made up of a series of Conferences 

originally delivered at Le Saulchoir, and previously published in 

French. The Conferences sketch in outline dee spirituality of the old 

Low Countries from the earliest Christian ages to the seventeenth 

century. Inevitably and rightly the central figure is Ruysbroeck, and it 

is his teaching on contemplation which is made the touchstone for the 
authentic spirituality of the old Low Countries. Great as the influence 
of Ruysbroeck undoubtedly was, such a procedure is open to objection, 
for although what may be called the practical school of the devotio 
moderna may have been indebted to Ruysbroeck in so far as it dealt 
with mysticism at all, this, as the author admits, was not very far, and 
the temper of the two schools was essentially different. The attempt to 
defend a thesis, in fact, somewhat detracts from the usefulness of the 
book. A representative list of the spiritual writers of the region is 
considered, though necessarily in a somewhat cursory manner, and 
it would have been more satisfactory to have considered them objec- 
tively, stressing what was characteristic and valuable in their teaching, 
rather than examining the often abstruse points for which they seem 
to be indebted to Ruysbroeck. When all is said and done ‘the old Low 

Countries’ remains a geographical division, but it serves as well as any 

other to delineate a group of writers to discuss. 

The translation reads easily, but it is a pity, though no doubt not the 
fault of the translator, that there is a considerable amount of what can 
only be called theological jargon, due perhaps to the fact that the 
Conferences were originally delivered to an audience of theologians. 

The book provides a useful guide to a body of writers many of whom 
are little known, but its value would have been considerably enhanced 


by an index. GERARD SITWELL, O.S.B. 


NOTICES 


SONNETS AND Verse, by H. Belloc (Duckworth; 12s. 6d.), appears in 
a new edition, with additional poems and an introduction by Reginald 
Jebb. Mr Jebb reminds us that in his latter years Belloc often said he 
would wish to be remembered by his verse, and Sonnets and Verse 


provides a noble memorial. 
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Catvary In Cutna, by Robert Greene, m.M. (Burns Oates; 16s.), is 
the account of a Catholic missionary’s sufferings in Communist China 
—the gradual destruction of his Mission, his own arrest, condemnation 
to death and reprieve. Here is an authentic and moving record of what 
Communism has meant to the Christian missions, written by one who 
loves China and can see beyond the surface. 


Saint THERESE OF Listeux, by J. B. Morton (Burns Oates, gs. 6d.), is yet 
another study of the most written-about saint of our times. Mr Morton 
brings to his task qualifications unusual in the biographer of St Thérése, 
and fis good sense and scholarly instinct provide a clear and attractive 
account of the saint’s significance for our generation. 


MENTAL HyGIENE AND CHRISTIAN PrincipLes, by André Snoeck, s.J. 
(Mercier Press; $s.), is an essay by the distinguished Belgian moralist 
which argues that ‘mental hygiene’ needs the context of spiritual 

rinciples to make its work effective. Father Snoeck’s book is sponsored 
by the newly-formed Catholic Association of Mental Hygiene (of 
Belgium), whose standpoint it seeks to describe. 


Watter Howarp Frere (Correspondence on Liturgical Revision and 
Construction), edited by Ronald C. D. Jasper (S.P.C.K.; 35s.). The 
latest volume in the Alcuin Club Collection is devoted to the corres- 
pondence of the former Bishop of Truro, nomen praeclarum among 
Anglican liturgical scholars. While its interest is principally for those 
concerned with the intricate problems of Anglican public worship, this 
monument to Dr Frere’s scholarship and integrity should find a place 
in any library that can claim to reflect English religious life in this 
century. 

Le Cret C’zst Les Autres, Par Yvan Daniel et Gilbert Le Mouél 
(Editions Ouvriéres, 12 Avenue Soeur-Rosalie, Paris 13; 496 francs), 
is an anthology of texts and comments on the love of God and of our 
neighbour. Boldly parodying the existentialist l’enfer c’est les autres, it 
reveals the Christian tradition in its true strength. 

Our Lapy Saint Mary (The Icon Press, 6 Croft Road, Hastings; 5s.), 
is a charming book ‘in praise of our glorious and gentle Mother’, the 
text by Willi Griffiths and the illustrations and initials by Philip 
Brown. Printed on a hand-press, this is an encouraging sign of decent 
workmanship in a good cause. 

THE CONVENT AND THE WorLD, by Sister Mary Laurence, 0.P. (Black- 
friars Publications; 9s. 6d.), brings together in one volume three short 
books on the religious life which have already achieved a considerable 
popularity. Sister Mary Laurence writes with sympathy and humour, 
it her one-volume work should find many new friends. 
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Tue Priest IN THE Wor xp, by Josef Sellmair (Burns Oates; 18s.), has 
had a great success in its German original, and this account of a priest’s 
life nt eee in the modern world has the merit of realism and 
informed knowledge. 


St FRANCIS DE SALES IN His Letters, edited by the Sisters of the 
Visitation (Sands; 9s. 6d.), appears in a new and revised edition, retain- 
ing a long and valuable introduction by the late Abbot Cuthbert 


Butler. 
f LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
THE AQUINAS SOCIETY OF LONDON 
Dear Sir, 


Many readers of BLACKFRIARS will be familiar with the Papers pub- 
lished from time to time by the Aquinas Society of London, which 
have for many years made a notable contribution to the advancement 
of Thomist studies in this country and indeed in the English-speaking 
world. These published Papers are a selection from those read and 
discussed at meetings of the Society, and thus owe their existence to an 
active body of interested members who take part in these meetings and 
who also support the Study Week Ends, Disputations and other 
activities of the Society. 

The object of the Society is to study the principles of Thomist 
philosophy—not solely by reference to the writings of St Thomas but 

" also in relation to other philosophical systems—with a view to their 

‘ application to the intellectual, ethical and social problems of the day. 
Membership is open to all persons irrespective of religious denomina- 
tion, and although no academic qualifications are required, it will prove 
particularly valuable to those who have undertaken, or are undertaking, 
a course of philosophical studies, e.g., those arranged by the Extra- 
Mural Departments of the Universities, and similar bodies. 

The minimum annual subscription of 10s. will, for an experimental 
period, entitle a member to a free copy of certain of the Society's 

4 publications for the current year, with special concessions for 
country members who are unable to attend the meetings. 

Any of your readers who would like fuller details of the Society, or 
who wish to become members or to renew membership, are invited 
to write to me at 476 Upper Richmond Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. B. Wests, 
Hon. Secretary, Aquinas Society 


